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ADEN. 

ny  Consul   Addison  E.   Southard,  Feb.   21. 

The  settlement  of  Aden  consists  of  the  peninsuhi  and  isthmus  of 
Aden  jn-oper,  the  to>Yn  of  Sheikh  Othmtm  on  the  land  side,  Little 
Aden,  and  the  island  of  Perim.  The  area  of  the  settlement  is  about 
80  square  miles  and  the  population  at  least  50,000.  Aden  and  Sheikh 
Othman,  the  principal  towns  of  the  settlement,  have  togetlier  an  esti- 
mated population  of  40,000. 

The  alfairs  of  the  port  are  administered  by  a  board  knoAvn  as  the 
Aden  Poi't  Trust,  whose  chairman  is  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department.  This  board  has  to  do  with  all  matters  con- 
cerniii<>-  the  port,  such  as  public  works,  custom  wdiarves,  landing  and 
shipping  of  goods,  tolls,  rates,  charges,  control  of  pilots.  ])ublication 
of  trade  and  navigation  returns,  etc. 

The   annual  gross   revenue  of  the  settlement   is   al^out   7.026.568 
rupees  ($2,279,417). 
Currency  and  Banking. 

For  purposes  of  government  Aden  is  included  in  Bombay  Presi- 
dency of  India  and  the  currency  and  postage  stamps  are  the  same 
as  those  used  in  that  country.  The  rupee  (equal  to  $0.8244)  is  the 
currency  unit.  The  English  pound  sterling  ($4.8665)  normally 
equals  15  rupees.  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  under  review 
gold  soA'ereigns  were  at  a  high  premium  in  Bombay  and  large  re- 
mittances were  made  from  Aden  until  the  issuance  of  orders  restrict- 
ing the  export  of  gold. 

The  Maria  Theresa  dollar  is  preferred  by  the  Arabs  of  the  main- 
land, and  circulates  in  the  native  bazaars  in  Aden.  Owing  to  the 
high  price  of  silver  the  demand  for  these  dollars,  as  well  as  for  the 
Indian  silver  coins,  was  strong  and  active.  The  normal  value  of  a 
Maria  Theresa  dollar,  which  fluctuates  with  the  jirice  of  silver,  is 
about  1.12  rupees,  or  $0.3634,  but.  owing  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
that  metal,  it  was  about  1.50  rupees,  or  $0.49  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Sharp  speculation  resulted  and  considerable  quantities  were  bought 
and  shipped  to  the  London  market  at  a  good  profit.  There  has  been 
no  new  coinage  of  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  and  as  the  result  of  large 
shipments  of  this  coin  from  Aden  the  supply  is  becoming  low.  [Dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1913  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  was  quoted  at 
$0.4604.] 

The  only  general  bank  in  Aden  is  the  National  Bank  of  India 
(Ltd.)  at  Aden  Camp,  which  has  a  branch  at  Steauier  Point.  A 
leading  importing  and  exporting  firm   (Parsi).  however,  operates  a 
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private  bank  in  connection  with  its  general  business  and  has  good 
patronage. 

Interest  i-ates  in  Aden  are  governed  by  those  of  the  Bank  of  Bom- 
bay, and  are  usually  2  jier  cent  higher.  The  average  rate  during  the 
year  was  8  per  cent  on  secured  loans.  Buying  and  selling  rates  are 
also  governed  by  Bombay  (juotations.  Exchange  rates  throughout 
the  year  were  fairly  steady. 

The  local  banks  provided  at  reasonable  charges  all  necessary  facili- 
ties for  the  financing  of  exports  and  imports.  Advances  against 
produce  about  to  be  shipped  were  furnished  without  difficulty  and  in 
general  the  negotiation  of  regular  export  bills  was  easily  arranged, 
but  this  does  not  promise  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  current  j'ear. 
Need  of  Railroads  in  Southern  Arabia. 

In  that  part  of  Arabia  Avhicli  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  under 
the  commercial  influence  of  Aden  there  are  no  regular  railroads, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  to  Medina  from  Diimascus,  and  this 
barely  approaches  the  Aden  sphere  of  commercial  influence.  The  at- 
tempt made  some  years  ago  to  build  a  railroad  from  Hodeida  to 
Sanaa,  in  the  rich  Yemen  district,  failed  after  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money.  Considerable  equipment  was  brought  in,  but 
after  about  4  miles  of  track  had  been  laid  the  work  was  stopped.  It 
is  said  that  quantities  of  valuable  railroad  materials  remain  where 
they  w^ere  uidoaded  from  the  ships,  rusting  and  otherwise  deteriorat-' 
ing:  however,  there  is  a  probability  of  a  revival  of  this  project  after 
the  war. 

An  event  of  future  commercial  importance  is  the  construction  of  -  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Aden  into  the  interior  that  was  started 
last  year.  The  post-war  development  of  this  road  will  be  of  great 
interest. 

On  the  adjacent  African  coast  a  well  eijuipped  and  oixrated  rail- 
road that  runs  125  kilometers  (about  78  miles)  from  the  port  of 
Massowa  to  Asmara,  the  capital  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea,  is 
being  extended. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  develojwient  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Aden  commercial  district  is  the  recently  completed  French 
railroad  from  Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland  to  Adis-Abeba.  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia.  This  road  is  about  SOO  kilometers  (497  miles) 
long  and  is  expected  to  have  a  decidedly  faxorable  effect  upon  the 
commercial  development  of  Abyssinia.  There  are  three  through 
trains  per  week  from  Jibuti  to  Adis-Al>eba,  and  as  there  are  no 
night  trains,  the  journey  is  made  in  three  stages  of  one  day  each. 
The  cost  of  a  round-trip  ticket  from  Jibuti  to  Adis-Abeba  is  400 
francs  (about  $75)  for  first  class  and  200  francs  (about  $37.50)  for 
second  class.  The  road  runs  to  Avithin  10  miles  of  Adis-Abeba,  where 
it  has  stopped  pending  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  relative  to  the 
location  of  the  terminal  stations. 
Aden's  Advantages  as  a  Port — Climate  and  Rainfall. 

Whereas  Aden  of  itself  produces  and  consumes  but  little,  condi- 
tions at  the  port  are  important,  as  it  is  the  market  thi'ough  Avhich 
a  large  commercial  district  is  best  reached.  There  is  an  excellent 
harbor,  ajiproximately  4  by  8  miles  in  size,  Avhere  ships  drawing 
as  much  as  32  feet  can  be  accommodated.     There  is  a  regular  busi- 
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noss  of  coaliuii-  mikI  provisioning:  shii)s,  nnd  port  dues  and  pilot  fees 
are  reasonal)le.  No  duty  is  charged.  ('xce[)t  upon  alcohol  oi-  ak-oholic 
pre])arations.  The  importation  of  lirearnis  is  restricted.  The  Aden 
Port  Trust  has  conijjjeted  a  somewhat  extensive  series  of  wharves 
and  warehouses  at  Maala  for  the  landini>-  and  storage  of  goods. 
All  imports  and  exports  are  carried  hetween  these  wharves  and 
ships  in  the  harbor  bv  lighters.  As  a  small  charge  is  made  for  each 
package  handled,  the  Aden  importer  prefers  to  have  his  goods 
shi[)])ed  in  large  packages.  Maala  .  is  halfway  between  Steamer 
Point,  where  the  consulates,  shipping  offices,  and  hotels  are  situated, 
and  Aden  Crater,  the  location  of  the  offices  and  shoi)s  of  the  general 
import  and  export  merchants.  The  distance  from  Steamer  Point  to 
Crater  is  5  miles. 

The  climate  of  Aden  is  normally  hot  and  dry  with  hot,  sandy 
wmds  at  certain  seasons.  The  rainfall  during  iOl.'i-lG  was  about 
4  inches;  the  average  is  3  inches.  The  maximum  temperature  in 
1915-16  Avas  101°,  in  July,  and  the  minimum  was  08.2°,  in  December. 

Living  Conditions — Wages  of  Laborers,  Clerks,  etc. 

As  there  are  no  crops  in  Aden,  it  depends  on  foreign  ]:)orts.  ])rinci- 
pally  in  India,  and  on  supplies  brought  from  the  interior  by  camel 
caravan  for  food.  Practically  all  water  used  by  Europeans  for  any 
purpose  is  condensed  sea  water,  which  costs  them  about  70  cents  per 
100  gallons.  House  rent  is  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  living,  already 
high,  is  increasing. 

There  is  a  faij^ly  large  native  laboring  class  in  Atlen  that  is  oiu- 
posed  of  Arabs,  Indians,  Jews,  and  Somalis.  The  In.dians  are  prin- 
cipally clerks,  house  servants,  and  skilled  laborers,  while  the  Arabs 
do  most  of  the  coolie  work.  Most  of  the  Jews  follow  trades.  'J'he 
Somalis  serve  as  boatmen,  carriage  drivers,  and  in  other  lines  of  light 
work — the,y  generally  avoid  work  requiring  real  physical  eflFort. 
Carpenters  in  Aden  are  paid  50  to  80  cents  per  day :  masons,  50  to 
85  cents;  coal  coolies,  IG  to  25  cents,  and  day  laborers,  from  12  to  20 
cents.  Cooks  average  $12  a  month;  general  house  servants,  $10; 
and  washerwomen  or  men,  $8.  Native  office  clerks  receive  $15  to 
$100  per  month,  depending  upon  their  skill,  education,  length  of 
service,  etc.,  and  clerks  in  stores,  $10  to  $20. 
Manufacture  of  Salt  and  Cigarettes. 

Aden's  only  industiies  worthy  of  mention  are  the  manufacture  of 
.salt  and  of  cigarettes.  In  addition  to  the  Arab  salt  pits,  one  Italian 
and  two  Indian  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from 
sea  water,  which  is  practically  all  exported;  the  supply  for  local 
consumption  is  a  Government  monopoly  and  is  furnished  by  the 
Arab  salt  pits.  The  salt  business  is  said  to  l)e  profitable.  The  Gov- 
ernment revenue  from  the  industry  averages  nearly  $30,000  a  year. 

The  Aden  cigarette  industry  is  carried  on  principally  by  Greeks 
and  Arabian  Jews.  The  year  1915— IG  was  a  prosperous  one  on  ac- 
count of  increased  demands  from  India  and  East  Africa,  which  are 
normally  the  best  markets. 

There  are  nine  important  cigarette  factories  in  Aden,  all  owned 
and  operated  by  Greeks,  excepting  one  that  is  owned  by  a  Jew,  in 
addition  to  many  .small  Arabian  Jew  establishments  using  scraps 
and  refu.se  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  cigarettes  for  native  con- 
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sumption.  It  is  estimated  that  about  10,000,000  of  these  cheap 
cioarettes  are  produced  in  Aden  per  year,  but  the  total  factor}'  value 
of  this  output  is  not  much  more  than  $9,000.  These  cigarettes  retail 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  for  an  American  cent. 

The  output  of  the  nine  principal  factories  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  leading  one  of  these  factories  has  a  monthly  output  of  approxi- 
mately 400,000  higher  grade  or  export  class  of  cigarettes,  valued  at 
65  cents  to  $1.30  per  hundred.  A  conservative  estimate  would  place 
the  average  output  of  the  nine  factories  at  300,000  per  month  each, 
or  a  total  monthly  output  of  2,700,000.  Cigarettes  of  this  better 
grade  are  estimated  at  300  to  the  pound.  The  proprietors  of  various 
factories  inform  the  consulate,  howeyer,  that  their  output  is  gov- 
erned largely  by  outside  demand  and  that  if  necessary  an  output 
equal  to  twice  the  monthly  total  above  mentioned  could  be  provided 
for  without  increased  equipment. 

Practically  all  of  the  better  grade  cigai-ettes  made  in  Aden  are 
rolled  by  hand.  Cigarette-making  machines  have  been  considered, 
but  the  average  manufacturer  is  satisfied  with  the  handmade  product. 
He  has  plenty  of  chea]:)  and  efficient  labor  for  this  work  and  con- 
siders the  handnuide  feature  an  advertising  advantage.  Arabian 
Jews  are  the  principal  cigarette  makers.  A  good  workman  turns  out 
about  1,200  cigarettes  a  day,  for  which  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  65 
cents  per  thousand. 
Increased  Foreign  Trade  in  1915-16. 

Aden  is  called  "the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Red  Sea  district," 
and  the  trade  returns  for  the  official  year  ended  •March  31,  15'16, 
demonstrate  more  than  ever  the  fitness  of  the  title.  Notwithstanding 
limited  shipping  space,  high  freight  and  insurance  rates,  the  closing 
of  markets  in  which  Aden  merchants  bought  and  sold  largely,  and 
many  other  obstacles  to  the  normal  development  of  trade,  there  was 
an  increase  in  Aden's  sea-borne  merchandise  trade  of  $3,929,566,  or 
approximately  14  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
sea-borne  merchandise  trade  for  the  year  1915-16  was  valued  at 
$31,804,667  against  $27,875,101  in  1914-^15.  Adding  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver,  $3,196,636,  gives  a  grand 
total  of  $35,001,303,  as  compared  with  $32,472,699  in^the  preceding 
year. 

x\ccording  to  the  Aden  Port  Trust  returns,  imports  of  merchan- 
dise in  1915-16  were  valued  at  $17,010,190.  as  compared  with 
$15,200,389  in  1914-15,  and  of  treasure  $1,305,702,  against  $1,996,230, 
respecti\elv.  Exports  of  merchandise  increased  in  value  from 
$12,674,712  in  1914-15  to  $14,794,477  in  1915-16,  but  those  of  treasure 
declined  from  $2,601,368  to  $1,890,934. 

The  inland  trade  in  1914-15  amounted  to  $1,253,803  in  value,  but 
decreased  to  $769,265  in  1915-16. 
Increased  Trade  with  United  States — Share  of  Other  Countries. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  sea-borne  trade  was  the 
unusually  prominent  part  taken  by  the  United  States.  In  purchases 
through  Aden  of  the  products  of  this  commercial  district,  the  United 
States  easily  ranked  ahead  of  all  other  countries.  Exports  from 
Aden  to  America  reached  a  value  of  $2,427,764.  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  over  the  exports  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
formed  approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  port's  total  exports. 
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Iini)()rts  of  Amoriciin  j^oods  roiicheil  t\w  value  of  $"2.r)0r)/;00.  prac- 
tically (loiil)le  that  for  the  precediiiii"  year.  India  is  the  onl\  coinitry 
rankinu-  ahead  of  America  in  Aden's  inipoit  tiaile.  but  the  hulk  of 
the  imports  from  India  consists  of  foodstiilis  and  raw  materials, 
while  practically  the  entire  imi)ort  from  America  is  made  up  of 
manufactured  goods. 

In  the  merchandise  trade  of  Aden  in  IDlo-lG.  India  ranked  first 
with  20.24  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  United  States  second,  with 
15.80  per  cent;  the  Red  Sea  and  Arahian  (xulf  ports  third,  with 
14.48  per  cent;  Abyssinia  (through  Jibuti  and  Obok)  fourth,  with 
12.92  per  cent;  while  the  United  Kingdom  was  fifth,  with  9.61  per 
cent.  The  remaining  2G.9r)  per  cent  of  the  total  was  divided  among 
more  than  40  countries  and  places. 

Of  the  places  having  the  largest  trade  with  Aden,  the  United 
States,  Abyssinia  (via  Jibuti  and  Obok),  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabian 
Gulf  ports  of  Arabia,  and  India  show  increases  over  the  preceding 
year,  the  increase  in  American  trade  being  much  the  largest.  An 
imi)ortant  decrease  occurred  in  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
Three  Years'  Trade  by  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Aden's  import  and  export 
trade  by  countries  and  ports  in  1913-14,  1914-15,  and  1915-1() : 


Countries  and  ports. 


19i;i-14 


India  fexckidiiii;  Burma) ., 

United  Kintrdom 

Jibuti ■- 

United  States 

Austria 

Somaliland 

Independent  Somali  ports. 

Hodeida 

Arabian  Gulf  ports 

Turkey 

Italian  East  Africa 

Mocha 

Abyssinia  (Massowa) 

Mozambique 

Another 


Total. 


United  States 

Jibuti  and  Obok. 
Mocha. 


So,  128, 296 

1,900.532 

2, 230,  .'•,48 

1,  G3o.  070 

1, 332. 102 

1, 226, 173 

408. 838 

967, 534 

493, 450 

365,-831 

352, 277 

300. 9S5 

263, 762 

34, 778 

1,611,068 


18, 258, 844 


United  Kingdom 

Somaliland 

Independent  Somali  ports . 

Italy 

France 

Suakin  and  Port  Sudan 

India 

Arabian  Gulf  ports 

Italian  East  Africa 

Egypt 

Zanzitiar  and  I'emba 

Abyssinia  (Massowa) 

(Jermany 

Austria 

Hodeida 

Another 


Total. 


2, 136, 480 

1,491,063 

721,239 

1,460,134 

l,02:t,634 

389,  612 

375, 056 

1,157.642 

107, 625 

836, 984 

793, 636 

442, 736 

396, 4S4 

148, 881 

.iS.^  018 

.393, 033 

3!9,21o 

1,6.58,0.52 

1,440,411 


15,878,995 


1914-15 


$4,973,335 

1,988,3.38 

2,124,510 

1,257,-544 

383, 87.8 

853,397 

286, 866 

415,574 

365, 146 

64, 638 

271,693 

221, 120 

204,  650 

168, 078 

1,616,613 


1915-16 


15, 200, 380 


1,672,025 

1,600,792 
329,071 

l,:i47,513 
77S, 139 
266, 9S9 
349, 128 
844,517 
265, 337 
763, 307 
785, 050 
415,9.58 
333, 692 
151,034 
407,870 
127,011 
82.601 
974,. 561 

1.180,111 


$5, 408, 422 

1,991,424 

1,806,861 

2, 595, 600 

3, 630 

1,114,583 

285, 544 

2,663 

407, 142 

233, 683 

104,076 

1,311,515 

351,558 

201,773 

1,191,716 


17,010,190 


12, 674,  712 


2,  427,  764 
2, 301,. 565 
2,008,638 
1,064,5.54 

832. 154 
193, 812 
811,319 
754.617 
689, 610 
995, 474 

632. 155 
504, 104 
463, 182 
226, 806 
192, 062 


696,661 


The  land  trade  of  Aden  is  carried  on  principally  by  camel  cara- 
vans. In  1915-lG  the  total  number  of  camel  loads  of  ijoods  entering 
was  92.285,  as  compared  with  151.958  in  1914-15    and    IGO.iiOS    in 
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11)13-14.    Trade  by  hind  import  and  export  for  the  3'ear  was  40  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Articles  Imported. 

Of  the  various  commodities  imported  into  Aden  in  1915-10  the 
first  10  items  in  vahie  comprised  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 
'Jhe  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1915-16,  excluding  treasure,  was 
greater  by  $1,809,801  than  the  imports  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  principal  increases  were  in  cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  tAvist  and 
yarn,  skins,  coffee,  gums  and  resins,  sj^ices,  and  kerosene.  The  prin- 
cipal decreases  were  in  the  quantity  of  sugar,  the  quantity  of  coal, 
hides,  grain  and  pulse,  rice,  wheat  flour,  unmanufactui-ed  tobacco, 
shells,  seeds,  and  lumber. 

The  returns  of  the  Aden  Port  Trust  name  70  specific  countries  and 
places  that  contributed  to  Aden  imports. 

While  the  sea-borne  tratle  shoAvs  a  large  increase  in  imports,  the 
land  trade  with  the  Arabian  mainland  decreased  considerably. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  30  most  important 
items  imported  into  Aden  during  the  three  fiscal  vears  1913-14, 
1914-15,  and  1915-16 : 


Articles. 


1913-14 


1914-15 


191.-)-16 


Cotton  manufactures: 

Twist  and  varn 

All  other 

Grain  and  pulse 

Coffee 

Skins,  raw 

TTides,  raw 

Tobacco 

Coal 

Sugar  and  confectionery 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Provisions  and  oilman's  stores. 

Oils 

Clums  and  resins 

Articles  by  post 

Animals,  live 

Seeds 

Spices 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials . 

Wood 

Silk  and  manufactures 

Shells 

Metals 

Jute  and  manufactures 

Apparel  and  boots  and  shoes... 

Ivory 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

( 'hemicals 

Glass  and  glassware 

Drugs 

Soap 

All  other  articles 


$.■^10, 

3.4X0, 

2, 540, 

1,9.")7, 

1,842, 

l,l.-)7, 

1,018, 

841, 

587, 

481, 

326, 

313, 

294. 

288, 

252, 

237, 

201, 

185, 

126, 

123, 

114, 

110, 

89, 

77, 

73, 

69, 

53, 

49, 

49, 

47, 

1,000, 


$269,  o31 

2, 827, 650 

2, 383, 674 

1,542,671 

1,409,930 

1,116,046 

736, 4:,0 

999, 644 

141,.-).-;0 

426, 888 

318,729 

310,292 

111,790 

183, 752 

252,603 

228,639 

172, 734 

76, 380 

6:3,374 

37, 986 

92, 578 

107, 139 

95, 057 

51,414 

31,624 

47,434 

44,965 

29, 738 

40,766 

.50,082 

699, 279 


?4&8, 861 

4.124,852 

1,680,131 

1,868,476 

1,698,614 

684,094 

699,859 

1, 407, 859 

499, 132 

419,676 

403, 375 

389,616 

261,084 

177,  .555 

289,705 

130,  .841 

247,870 

28,679 

49,902 

31,823 

48,027 

82, 4H 

193,-.:«4 

56,459 

38, 102 

26,725 

71,155 

18,585 

43,711 

68, 993 

840,434 


Total. 


18,258,845         15,200,389 


17,010,190 


Cotton  manufactures  (excluding  twist,  yarn,  thread,  etc.)  con- 
tinued to  be  the  leading  import  item.  For  the  year  under  discussion 
these  goods  had  the  substtuitial  ^alue  of  $4,124,852,  which  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  any  otlier  import  item  and  is  approximately  24 
per  cent  of  the  total  im})orts.  Of  the  total  imports  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, unbleached  drills,  jeans,  longcloth,  shirtings,  and  sheetings 
to  the  value  of  $2,868,900  formed  about  68  per  cent;  colored,  printed, 
or  dyed  cotton  goods  valued  at  $498,276,  12  per  cent;  and  bleached 
piece  goods  to  the  value  of  $347,952,  7^  per  cent.     Gray  chadars 
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worth  $16:2.-2.'U,  lace  and  patent  net  worth  $22,07-2,  and  handkerchiefs 

and  shawls  in  the  piece  to  the  value  of  $20,577  were  the  principal 

items  makinc:  up  the  remainder  of  the  value  of  cotton  manufactures 

imported. 

XTnited  States  Chief  Supplier  of  Unbleached  Cottons. 

Of  the  $2,808,900  worth  of  unbleached  cotton  piece  goods  imported 
into  Aden  in  1915-10,  $2,131,445  represented  the  value  of  those  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States,  and  $022,114,  those  furnished  by  India, 
the  chief  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade. 

The  following-  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  unbleached 
goods,  comprising  drills,  jeans,  longcloth,  shirtings,  and  sheetings 
imported  into  Aclen  from  the  chief  supplying  countries  in  191o-i4, 
1914^15,  and  1915-10 : 


Countries. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-10 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards.          Value. 

1 

Yards. 

Value. 

United  States 

21,483,270 
3,881,556 
8,995,510 
560, 500 
406,063 
345,961 
627,400 

$1,336,954 
224,679 
506,  &50 
29,490 
24,610 
20,922 
44,347 

16,711,430 

6, 201,. 515 

1,577,600 

409, 450 

$1,012,877 

371,664 

80,039 

32,042 

39,a37,700 
10,815,265 

$2,131,445 
622. 114 

Italy 

1,392,150 

80,543 

6,796,224 
611,430 

440,729 
10,853 

396,742 
166,550 

25,  .532 

All  other  countries 

9,266 

,     Total.., 

36,300,260 

2,187,852 

32,307,649 

1,948,204 

52,608,407 

2,868,900 

The  Ignited  States,  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy  con- 
tributed practically  all  of  the  specified  unbleached  piece  goods,  75 
per  cent  coming  from  the  United  States.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  fell  off  sharply,  whereas  those  from  India  increased  sub- 
stantially. It  is  possible  that  the  imports  credited  to  India  included 
some  Japanese  goods,  for  local  dealers  say  that  Japanese  goods  ha^■e 
come  into  this  market  from  India,  but  Japan  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
import  returns. 

Outlook  for  American  Cottons. 

Some  importers  see  in  the  Japanese  goods  a  possible  competitor  of 
the  American.  The  current  year  will  doubtless  demonstrate  that. 
So  far  as  competition  is  concerned,  however,  American  unbleached 
cottons,  by  reason  of  superiority  in  strength,  whiteness,  and  freedom 
from  the  disagreeable  odor  caused  by  the  heavy  size  used  in  com- 
peting goods,  possess  the  great  advantage  of  an  established  good 
name  and. a  resulting  universal  demand.  Before  the  war  Austrian 
sheetings  had  almost  equaled  the  American  in  these  two  points  and 
were  active  competitors.  Some  of  the  Japanese  goods  introduced  in 
1910  compared  favorably  wath  the  American  m  color  and  odor,  but 
were  not  so  good  in  strength,  taking  weight  for  weight,  due  evidently 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  shorter  staple  cotton  used  in  weaving. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  is  no  real  danger  to  the  su- 
premacy of  American  cottons  unless  the  upward  tendency  in  prices 
carries  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  native  purchasing  power.  The 
native  absolutely  prefers  the  American  cloth,  but  if  the  prices  go 
beyond  hi^  limitetl  means  he  will  naturally  turn  to  cheaper  goods 
as  a  substitute.    This  beina:  the  case  it  will  i-emain  to  be  seen  whether 
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or  not  the  Japanese  or  cottons  of  other  manufactures  selling  for  less 
than  the  American  can  establish  themselves  Avith  permanent  results. 
Distribution  Through  Aden. 

Aden's  best  customer  for  unbleached  piece  goods  is  Abyssinia, 
Avhose  imports,  through  Jibuti  and  Obok,  of  the^e  goods  more  than 
double  those  of  any  other  neighboring  country  or  place  bu vino- 
through  the  Aden  market.  In  1915-16  Abyssinia  imported  from 
Aden,  principally  through  Jibuti,  27,290,143  yards  of  unbleached 
cottons  valued  at  $1,510,984,  while  those  credited  to  Mocha,  \vhich 
really  entered  that  district  through  INIeidi,  amounted  to  11.221.376 
yards,  valued  at  $635,003.  Normally  Mocha  and  Meidi  take  but 
little,  but  as  Hodeida  was  closed,  the  large  shipments  that  formerly 
Avent  to  that  port  went  into  Arabia  via  the  tAvo  places  named.  Suakin 
and  Port  Sudan  took  4,944.316  yards  valued  at  $302,511.  Next  in 
(ji-der  of  Aden's  best  customers  for  unbleached  cottons  in  1915-10  Avere 
Italian  East  Africa,  British  Somaliland,  and  India,  Avhose  pur- 
chases amounted  to  more  than  $100,000  each;  Arabian  Gulf  ports 
Zanzibar,  and  Madagascar,  Avhose  purchases  of  unbleached  cottons 
through  Aden  amounted  to  more  than  $60,000  each;  Abvssinia 
(MassoAva)  ;  and  independent  Somali  ports.  Large  decreases  from 
the  normal  purchases  of  these  goods,  through  Aden,  Avere  recorded 
in  the  returns  for  British  Somaliland,  independent  Somali  ports 
Abyssinia  (MassoAva),  Hodeida,  and  Maskat.  The  largest  increases 
over  nonual  ]iurchases  Avere  credited  to  Abyssinia  (through  Jibuti 
and  Obok),  Mocha  and  Meidi,  Suakin  and  Port  Sudan,  Arabian 
(iulf  ports,  India,  and  Madagascar.  The  total  exports  of  all  classes 
of  unbleached  cottons  from  Aden  in  1915-16  Avere  57,661,542  yards 
valued  at  $3,033,663,  as  against  33,333,446  yards  valued  at  $1,8^2,159 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Unbleached  cottons  go  from  Aden  to  many  parts  of  the  district 
extending  from  Suez  to  Bombay  and  from  Maskat  to  Madagascar. 
The  bulk  of  these  goods  are  American,  and  it  may  be  said  that  this 
Avide  distribution  of  these  cottons  through  the  agencv  of  Aden  mer- 
chants carries  Avith  it  not  only  an  advantage  to  American  cotton 
mills  but  opens  the  Avay  for  American  goods  of  many  other  kinds. 
Imports  of  Other  Cotton  Goods. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  bleached  cotton 
piece  goods,  although  American  bleached  longcloth  and  shirtings 
to  the  amount  of  192,500  yards  valued  at  $8,908  were  imported  in 
1915-16.  Import  figures  for  the  last  10  years  indicate  that  these  are 
the  first  American  goods  of  that  description  that  haA'ecome  into 
Aden.  Imports  of  American  bleached  drills  and  jeans  increased 
from  128,500  yards  gained  at  $8,500,  in  1914-15,  to  218,000  yards 
valued  at  $13,112,  in  1915-16. 

Aden's  best  customers  for  bleached  cotton  piece  goods  are,  in  the 
order  named:  Bi-itish  Somaliland.  Abyssinia  (via  Jibuti),  Italian 
East  Africa,  and  ^[ocha.  to  Avhich.  in  1915-16.  it  shipped  a  total  of 
3,188.259  yards  worth  $218,355.  -  i.  r 

Printed,  colored,  or  dyed  cottons  come  mainly  from  India  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  are  exported  principally  to  Abyssinia  (via 
Jibuti),  :\Io(ha,  Italian  East  Africa,  Arabian  Giilf  ports,' and  British 
Somaliland. 
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Gray  chaclars,  pieces  of  rather  coarse  and  heavy  unbleached  cotton 
used  by  the  natives  princii)ally  as  bed  covers,  come  chiefly  from 
India,  which  also  siii)plies  the  lace  and  patent  net,  mainly  of  cheap 
quality;  and  shawls  and  handkerchiefs  in  pieces  come  principally 
from  the  United  Kinodom. 

Of  the  imports  of  twist  and  yarn,  totaling-  ii.5i!2,T98  i)Ounds  valued 
at  $428,861,  India  supplied  l>..378,948  pounds  valued  at  $385,315. 
The  normal  sources  of  supply  are  India  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  latter  supplied  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  last  year. 
The  chief  purchasers  arc  Abyssinia  (via  Jibuti)  and  the  Arabian 
mainland. 

The  Coffee  Trade. 

Aden's  imports  of  coffee  increased  in  value  from  $1,542,071  in 
lOl'^lS  to  $1,868,476  in  1915-16,  its  principal  sources  of  supply  being- 
normally,  in  the  order  named,  A^ssinia  (via  Jibuti),  Hodeida, 
Mocha,  Bombay,  Abyssinia  (Massowa),  Straits  Settlements,  and 
Somaliland. 

From  Jibuti  comes  principally  the  coffee  known  to  the  trade  as 
"  Harrar  '■  and  "Abyssinian."  The  latter  is  mainly  a  wild  coffee  that 
is  ordinarily  considered  of  inferior  quality.  Harrar  coffee  is  popu- 
lar, and  some  say  it  compares  favorably  with  the  better  grades  of 
Mocha.  There  are  both  the  long  and  short  berry  Harrar,  and  the 
claim,  which  has  never  been  substantiated,  is  made  that  Aden  ex- 
porters mix  the  Mocha  and  Harrar  short  berries  and  export  the  prod- 
uct as  Mocha.  There  is  now  little  difference  in  the  local  market 
value  of  the  two.  Decreased  import^  of  Harrar  coffee  in  1915-16 
were  apparently  due  to  increased  direct  shipments  from  Jibuti. 

As  the  port  of  Hodeida  w-as  closed,  the  shipments  usually  made 
direct  from  there  came  out  through  ISIocha  and  Meidi  to  Aden.  As 
a  result  of  this  inability  to  make  the  usual  large  shipments  direct  to 
America  and  Europe  fi'om  Hodeida,  and  of  the  tw^o "successive  heavy 
crops  in  the  Yemen,  the  receipts  of  Mocha  coffee  in  Aden  increased 
nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  year  1915-16.  All  of  the  coffee  from  this 
source  is  Imown  to  the  trade  as  Mocha,  of  which  there  are  several 
grades,  the  principal  ones  being  Mathari-Hermi,  Yaffai,  Sannani, 
and  Hodeida.  The  first  three  are  the  finer  grades  that  come  from 
the  liigher  altitudes  of  the  Yemen.  The  more  ordinary  grades  are 
the  Hodeida  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  that  come  from  the  lower  coffee-growing 
districts  of  the  Yemen. 

Imports  credited  from  Abyssinia  (MassoAva)  are  chiefly  of  the 
ordinarj^  grade  Abyssinian  coffee.  The  increased  imports  from  this 
source  in  1915-16  were  apparently  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  the 
usual  direct  shipments  to  the  Continent.  Receipts  of  Indian  coffee 
from  Bombay  and  of  that  credited  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  said 
to  be  mainly  Java  coffee,  decreased. 

Some  of  the  Harrar  and  Abyssinian  producers  found  it  easier  to 
follow  the  old  caravan  route  from  Harrar  to  Zeyla,  in  British  Soma- 
liland, than  to  ship  by  rail  to  Jibuti,  and  this  accounts  for  the  large 
increase  from  the  Somaliland  Protectorate. 

The  bulk  of  the  coffee  exported  from  Aden  went  to  the  United 
States  and  to  France.  American  purchases  in  1915-16  more  than 
doubled  those  for  the  preceding  year,  both  in  tiuantity  and  value. 
95622°— 17 2 
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SUPPLEMENT    TO    COMMERCE    REPORTS. 


Shipments  to  the   United  Kingdom  and  Italy  decreased,  whereas 
those  to  Spain  increased  by  ab(jut  50  per  cent.     Aden  exports  coffee 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Coffee  Imports  and  Exports  by  Countries. 

The  quantity,  in  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  and  value  of  coffee 
imported  into  and  exported  from  the  port  of  Aden,  by  countries,  in 
1913-14,  lOltl— 15,  and  1915-16  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Countries. 


1913-14 


Hundred- 
weight. 


IMPORTS. 

Mocha , 

Abyssinia , 

Soiiialiland 

Straits  SetUements , 

India  (fJombay) , 

liodeida 

All  other  countries 

Total 

EXPOP.TS. 

I'nited  State's 

France 

Africa  and  adjacent  islands 

United  Kingdom , 

Spain 

Italy , 

Ara'bisin  Gulf  ports , 

Australia , 

All  other  countries 

Total , 


13, 853 

54,612 

1,724 

3,301 

l,:i.34 
50, 619 
2,100 


127,543 


38, 394 

26, 570 

21,345 

5,223 

4,807 
7,247 
7,610 
1,985 
25,&tl 


139,022 


Value. 


$208,042 

861,615 

.32,956 

19,799 

3,757 

813,408 

17,438 


1,957,015 


704, 524 
503, 229 
293,714 
116,109 
91,835 
139, 346 
69, 702 
40,163 
409,387 


2,368,069 


1914-15 


Hundred- 
weight. 


10,898 
55,140 
1,.323 
4, 697 
10,322 
15, 591 
5,508 


103,479 


20,a31 
19,931 
20,292 
10, 307 
3,018 
4,864 
8,043 
1,324 
12,520 


101,040 


Value. 


Jl  82, 3.52 
918,312 
25, 739 
28,023 
60,818 
290.885 
36,542 


1,. 542, 671 


457, 175 
415,486 
298,351 
206,633 
61, 732 
101, 535 
78,314 
32,927 
177,277 


1,829,430 


1915-16 


Himdred- 
weight. 


57,067 
50,636 
2,591 
2,854 
2,660 
96 
9,835 


125, 739 


42,667 
26,190 
25,217 
9,280 
4,510 
4,130 
8,267 
1,804 
6,107 


128, 172 


Value. 


$921,991 

755,167 

42,695 

21,136 

14,283 

1,443 

111,761 


1,868,476 


962,217 
553,  .326 
393,816 
190,702 
92, 675 
85,497 
70,35:5 
38, 170 
76,302 


2,463,058 


The  average  value  of  coffee  during  the  year  under  review  was  20 
cents  per  pound,  as  against  19^  cents  in  1914-15  and  16|  cents  in 
1913-14,  but  during  the  current  fiscal  year  1916-17  it  has  been  much 
loAver  in  price. 

Goat  and  Sheep  Skins. 

The  year  1915-16  was  an  excellent  one  for  the  goat  and  sheep 
skins  trade.  Imports  of  skins  increased  from  6.141.834  pieces  valued 
at  $1,409,930  in  1914-15  to  6.750,651  pieces  valued  at  $1,698,614  in 
1915-16,  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  total  being  goat  and  sheep 
skins. 

Goat  and  sheep  skins  in  the  Aden  market  come  principally  from 
the  African  coast  and  Arabia.  Most  of  the  African  skins  are  sun- 
dried  and  are  Imown  to  the  trade  as  flints,  while  many  of  the  Arabian 
skins  are  brine-cured.  From  Arabia  large  shipments  normally  origi- 
nate at  Mocha,  Jedda,  Konfida,  Hodeida.  and  Ghizan,  while  the 
African  skins  come  in  the  largest  quantities  from  Somaliland,  Jibuti 
and  Obok,  Abyssinia  (Massowa),  Dunkali  coast,  independent  Somali 
ports,  and  Italian  East  Africa.  A  large  part  of  the  skins  credited  to 
tfibuti  and  Obok  come  through  those  ports  from  Abyssinia. 

Most  of  the  Arabian  skins  are  exported  from  Aden  as  "  Mochas," 
but  they  are  bought  by  local  dealers  under  trade  names  taken  from 
the  place  of  origin  such  as  Ghizans,  Jeddas.  Konfidas.  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal African  skins  are  known  to  the  trade  as  Mogadiscios,  Berberas, 
Somalis,  Massowas,  Ilarrars,  Aby.ssinians,  Gallas,  and  Dunkalis. 
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Classification  of  skins  exported  to  America  and  Europe  from  Aden 
is  usually  into  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds.  A  fourth  class,  consisting 
of  culls  and  in  general  all  rejected  skins  or  pieces  of  skins,  goes  pi'in- 
cipally  to  the  Indian  market. 

The  Abyssinian  and  Somali  skins  are  considered  among  the  best 
that  come  into  the  market.  The  Somali  is  an  expert  at  skinning,  and 
skins  from  there  rarely  show  a  knife  cut  and  are  well  cured.  The 
sheep  skins  of  the  very  best  qualit,y,  known  as  "blackheads,"  come 
largely  from  Somaliland  and  are  from  the  peculiar  fat-tailed  Somali 
sheep  that  invariabh^  has  a  blackhead.  These  skins  make  excellent 
leather. 

The  bulk  of  the  skins  brought  into  Aden  market  during  the  year 
under  review  were  exported  to  America.  Recorded  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  increased,  due  probablj'  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
skins  for  the  United  States,  shipped  by  British  boats,  on  bills-of- 
lading  to  an  English  port  for  transshipment.  Through  bills-of- 
lading  were  in  many  cases  unobtainable.  Exports  to  France  de- 
creased largely,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
tanning  business  in  that  country  due  to  scarcity  of  labor. 

Exports  of  Goat  and  Sheep  Skins. 

The  following  table  shows  exports  of  goat  and  sheep  skins  from 
Aden  during  1913-14,  1914-15,  and  I9ir>-1«._  Of  the  total  in  1913-14, 
sheep  skins  numbered  1,853.523.  valued  at  $(09,637:  for  1914-15  they 
numbered  1.709,866,  valued  at  $717,655;  and  for  1915-16,  there  were 
2,182,911,  valued  at  $818,678. 


Countries. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

191-5-16 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

1 
Value.          Pieces. 

Value. 

United  Stato';  

3,463,848 
967,586 
969,407 
503,645 
77, 704 
139,500 

$1,409,803 
43?;  662 
325,405 
50,685 
32, 1.53 
.50,861 

3,1.54,965 

905, 840 

450,960 

399, 640 

2,920 

38, 932 

51,189,451 

315, 805 

188,  .374 

42,540 

1,492 

60,484 

3,773,726 

1,586,861 

lis,  2.50 

312, 175 

33,140 

$1, 409. 690 

United  Kinijdom 

527,  719 

France " 

43,236 

India 

31,137 

Italy 

13, 037 

All  other  countries 

Total 

6, 121-,  690 

2,306,579 

4  953  257       1   V9S  14fi 

5, 824, 452 

2, 024, 819 

In  addition  to  goat  and  sheep  skins,  exports  of  unspecified  skins, 
principallv  gazelle  or  "  dik-dik,"  originatino-  in  East  Africa, 
amounted  "in  1913-14  to  1,323.921  pieces  valued  at  $97,139;  in  1914-15. 
to  961.200  pieces  worth  $58,308;  and  in  1915-16,  to  598,270  pieces  at  a 
value  of  $35,427. 

Trade  in  Hides. 

There  was  a  material  decrease  in  the  imports  of  hides,  the  value 
falling  from  $1,116,046  in  1914-15  to  $684,094  in  1915-16.  Direct 
shipments  from  Italian  Ea.st  Africa.  Suakin.  and  Jibuti,  because  of 
better  prices  and  apparently  more  advantageous  freight  rates,  caused 
the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  hides  handled  in  the  Aden  market, 
which  is  u<?ually  largely  supplied  from  Abyssinia  through  the  port  of 
Jibuti. 

The  bulk  of  the  hides  exported  from  Aden  went  to  Italy.  Exports 
to  France  and  Great  Britain  decreased  materially.  Shipments  to  the 
United  States  were  small,  amounting  in  value  lo  $6,618,  which,  how- 
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ever,  was  hii  increase  of  $4,1B8,  or  nearly  200  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
cedino'  year. 

The  total  export  of  liides  from  Aden  in  1915-16  amounted  to 
'57.21)()  hundredweight,  valued  at  $958,815.  The  larger  value  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  is  accounted  for  by  stocks  held  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Tobacco,  Cigarettes,  and  Cigars. 

Imports  of  tobacco  decreased  in  value  from  $730,450  in  1914r-15  to 
$699,859  in  1915-16.  There  were  decreased  imports  from  India  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco,  as  well  as  from  Arabian  Gulf  ports.  Man- 
ufactured tobacco  increased  in  cigarettes  and  cigars. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  comes  mainly  from  India,  Egypt, 
Arabian  (lulf  ports,  and  Greece.  The  bulk  of  that  reexported  goes  to 
Mocha  and  other  Red  Sea  ports  of  the  Yemen.  Large  quantities  are 
made  into  cigarettes,  of  which  Aden  exported  58,126  pounds,  valued 
at  $28,096  in  1915-16.  The  year  was  a  prosperous  one  for  Aden 
ciga rette  manufacturers. 

Not  so  many  cigars  are  used  in  Aden,  although  dealers  say  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  this  form  is  increasing.  Heretofore  this  market  has 
been  almost  entirely  supplied  by  India.  During  the  year  imder  re- 
view, however,  imports  of  cigars  fi'om  the  Philippines  were  first  re- 
corded. FaAorable  comment  has  been  made  on  Philippine  cigars  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  imports  will  increase,  now  that  a  start 
has  been  made.  Aden  has  direct  shipping  connections  with  Manila. 
Imports  of  cigars  into  Aden  in  1915-16  amounted  to  13,288  pounds, 
valued  at  $5,900.  of  w^hich  504  pounds,  worth  $666,  came  from  the 
Philippines. 

Coal  Trade — Imports  of  Sugar. 

Coal  imports  decreased  considerably  in  quantity  but  increased  in 
value  over  the  preceding  year.  Aden  imports  coal  chiefly  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Mozambique,  and  Calcutta.  The  British  Ad- 
miralty' maintains  large  stocks  for  naval  uses  and  large  numbers  of 
merchant  ships  call  regularly  at  Aden  for  bunkers.  Owing  to  the 
war  there  was,  of  course,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  calls  made  by 
merchant  ships  and  this  had  some  effect  on  the  quantity  of  coal 
handled  during  the  year.  Prices  w^ere  double — in  some  cases  more 
than  double — what  they  are  in  normal  times.  Prices  for  Welsh  coal 
ranged  from  $14.40  per  ton  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  $28.80 
per  ton  at  its  close.  Indian  and  South  African  coal  advanced  in  the 
same  proportion,  but  these  are  usually  20  per  cent  less  than  the 
Welsh. 

Imports  of  sugar  decreased  in  quantity  but  increased  in  value, 
owing  to  the  closing  of  the  usual  sources  of  supply  and  shortage 
of  stocks  in  general.  Normally  Aden  imports  the  bulk  of  its  sugar 
from  India  and  Austria,  and  Mauritius  usually  sends  fair  ship- 
ments when  prices  are  good.  During  the  year  under  review  India 
supplied  practically  all.  The  total  imports  of  sugar  in  1914—15  were 
96,491  hundredweight  valued  at  $421,454,  and  in  1915-16,  79,081 
hundredweight  worth  $481,442,  India  supplying  72,417  hundred- 
weight us  against  35,939  hundredweight  in  the  preceding  year.  Mau- 
ritius supplied  3,760^  hundredweight  in  1915  and  4,467  hundred- 
weight in  1916. 
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Aden's  largest  exports  of  sugar  are  to  tlie  Turkish  Yemen,  liritish 
Somaliland,  and  Abyssinia  (via  Jibuti),  whieh  in  11)1  J-IG  tooiv 
45,109  hundreilweight  valued  at  $305,001). 

Increased  Receipts  of  American  Kerosene — Gums  and  Resins. 

Imports  of  kerosene  increased  both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  owing 
to  the  large  increase  in  shipments  from  America.  Sumatran  and 
American  oil  in  normal  times  entirely  supply  this  market,  America 
contributing  about  90  per  cent  and  Sinnatra  the  remainder.  In 
1915-1()  Sumatran  oil  formed  only  slightly  more  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports.  The  remainder  came  from  America.  INIore  than 
half  the  exports  of  kerosene  from  Aden  are  to  the  Arabian  and 
Turkish  Yemen. 

6um  Arabic,  Benzoin,  and  Myrrh. 

Gum  arable  made  an  excellent  showing  in  1015-16,  the  cpiantity 
handled  being  five  times  that  for  the  |>receding  year.  The  principal 
shipments  of  this  gum  came  from  British  Somaliland,  Suakin,  inde- 
pendent Somali  ports,  Massowa,  and  Mocha.  Large  supplies  of  gum 
arable  are  said  to  be  shipped  from  Sudan  to  America,  but  the  ex- 
port figures  do  not  show  any  shipments  from  Aden  to  that  country. 
Much  of  the  gum  sold  in  Aden  is  said  to  be  of  as  good  equality  as 
that  from  the  Sudan.  American  importers  could  doubtless  secure 
supplies  in  the  Aden  market  quite  profitably  and  thus  incidentally 
assist  in  increasing  the  alread_y  considerable  trade  .figures  between 
Aden  and  America.  The  principal  exports  of  gum  arable  are  to 
France  and  India,  where  the  better  grades  are  said  to  be  used  in 
cand}'  making. 

The  small  quantities  of  gum  benjamin  (benzoin)  handled  in  the 
Aden  market  are  from  India  and  the  Straits  Settlenients  and  are  of 
little  commercial  importance.  ExjDorts  are  to  the  Turkish  Yemen. 
Italian  East  Africa,  and  Egypt. 

Gums  and  resins  figure  among  the  more  important  products  of 
this  district  entering  into  the  trade  of  Aden.  The  year  under  re- 
view was  prosperous  as  a  result  of  the  lieav}^  crops  and  steadj^  de- 
mand with  good  prices. 

Gum  olibanum,  or  frankincense,  ranked  first  in  quantity  and  value. 
Independent  Somali  ports,  Arabian  Gulf  ports,  and  British  Somali- 
land supply  the  greatest  amounts  of  this  aromatic  gum  to  the  Aden 
market.  T^he  amount  handled  in  1915-16  was  double  that  handled  in 
the  previous  year.  The  prices  ranged  from  $3.50  upw^ard  per 
hundredweight  of  112  pounds.  This  gum  is  sent  principall}^  to  India, 
Abyssinia,  and  Egypt,  where  it  is  used  largely  in  religious  cere- 
monies and  for  disinfection.  France  buj^s  considerable  quantities 
and,  in  normal  times.  Austria  and  Germany  take  fair  amomits. 

The  Aden  Port  Trust  figures  do  not  separate  the  important  item 
of  gum  myrrh,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  item  of  "  all  other  "  in  its 
trade  returns  is  made  up  principally  of  this  gum.  The  chief  sources 
of  supply  for  gum  myrrh  are  the  independent  Somali  ports.  This 
gum  is  well  known  for  its  medicinal  properties  and  for  its  use  as 
a  basis  for  perfumery.  The  principal  exports  are  to  India,  but  the 
current  records  of  this  consulate  indicate  that  increasing  quantities 
are  being  shipped  to  America. 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  Guins. 

In  the  followiiio-  table  showing-  exports  and  imports  of  the  prin- 
cipal o-inns  handled  in  the  Aden  market  in  1913-14,  1914-15,  and 
1915-10,  it  will  be  noted  that  exports  are  larger  than  imports.  This 
is  explahied  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  year  the  more  active  demand 
cleaned  up  stocks  carried  over  from  previous  years. 


Gums. 


IMPORTED. 

Oliluiniiin  (frankincense).. 

Arabic 

Benjamin 

Another 

Total 

EXPORTED. 

Olibanum 

Arabic 

Benjamin 

All  other 

Total 


Hundred- 
weight. 


28, 926 
8,272 
1,  21.5 

23,262 


61,675 


33,331 
9,904 

8sr> 

20, 581 


64, 701 


Value. 


$118,788 

47, 477 

1.5;  085 

112,543 


293, 893 


177,132 

65, 367 

9,980 

133,339 


385, 818 


1914-15 


Hundred- 
weight. 


12,668 

2,863 

514 

10,778 


26,823 


13,704 

6,366 

382 

8,671 


Value. 


844,464 
16,961 

7,742 
42,345 


111,512 


60,.)99 
47,327 
3,941 
56. 4.54 


1915-16 


Hundred- 
weight. 


28,999 

11,576 

296 

22,659 


63, 530 


Value. 


$87,602 
84,948 
6,245 
81,711 


260,506 


29,590 

11,718 

342 

16,308 


113,911 

115,683 

3,762 

92,534 


29,123  I  16»,321  i   57,958  '      325,890 


Hardware  and  Cutleiy — Glass  and  Glassware. 

Imports  of  hardware  and  cutlery  fell  off  considerably,  being  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  imports  two  years  ago.  The  prin- 
cipal decrease  were  in  rutlery,  enameled  ironware,  implements  and 
tools,  metal  lamps,  and  .safes.  Austria  formerly  supplied  the  greater 
part  of  these  goods  to  the  Aden  market.  Since  the  Avar  imports  of 
cutlery  and  hardware  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  decreased  con- 
siderably. Japan  attempted  to  supply  a  part  of  the  demand,  but 
there  was  a  considerable  shortage  and  consequently  high  prices  for 
the  small  stocks  available  throughout  the  year. 

Aden  imports  hardware  and  cutlery  for  local  use  as  well  as  for 
export  to  Arabian  Red  Sea  ports  and  Abyssinia.  The  demand  is 
said  to  be  growing,  but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  Aden  mer- 
chants being  abla  fully  to  supply  it. 

American  glass  lamps,  placed  in  the  Port  Trust  returns  under  the 
head  of  hardware,  came  into  Aden  for  the  first  time  in  1915-16, 
while  American  metal  lamps  were  prominent  only  in  the  returns  for 
1914-15  and  1915-16. 

Imports  of  glass  and  glassware  fell  off  considerably,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  cutting  oft'  of  supplies  from  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many. [A  report  on  the  shortage  in  bottles  Avas  published  in  Com- 
merce Reports  for  Feb.  26,  1917.] 

Gunny  Sacks — Wearing  Apparel — Boots  and  Shoes — Ivory  Trade. 

Larger  imports  of  gunny  sacks  from  Calcutta  caused  a  100  per 
cent  increase  in  the  quantities  handled  in  Aden. 

Receipts  of  wearing  apparel  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased 
considerably,  but  were  more  than  offset  by  increased  imports  from 
India  and  Jai>an.     This  item  was  made  up  principally  of  drapery. 
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uniforms,  and  accoiiterments.  Imports  of  Italian  liats  and  caps  de- 
creased, but  those  from  India  and  the  United  Kino;dom  increased. 

Shoes  were  imported  to  the  vahie  of  $7,188,  a  slight  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Some  xVmei-ican  shoes  were  im- 
ported through  England. 

Receipts  of  ivory  from  Abyssinia,  Italian  East  Africa,  and 
Suakin  declined.  The  United  States,  which  always  buys  a  good 
share,  took  $17,583  worth  of  the  $40,877  worth  exported  from  Aden 
during  the  year  under  review,  while  India  took  practically  all  the 
rest.    In  normal  times  the  United  Kingdom  takes  the  bulk. 

Exports  from  Aden. 

Aden  is  primarily  a  port  of  transshipment.  The  bulk  of  the  im- 
ports are  distributed  to  neighboring  ports  or  are  reexported  to 
Europe  and  America.  Accordingly  the  rise  and  fall  of  imports  is 
necessarily  reflected  in  the  exports. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  total  exports  were  valued  at 
$14,794,477,  an  increase  of  $2,119,765  over  the  preceding  year,  which 
is  someAvhat  greater  than  the  increase  in  imports.  The  10  principal 
exports  from  Aden  make  up  practically  85  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  under  the  head  of  imports  an  analysis 
has  been  made  of  the  principal  exports  as  well.  The  particular  ex- 
port items  of  greatest  importance  to  the  American  trade  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  paragraphs  on  America's  share  of  Aden 
trade. 

Export  Statistics. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  nature  of  exports  from  Aden, 
giving  the  value  of  the  21  leading  items  for  the  three  fiscal  years 
ended  March  31,  1914,  1915,  and  1916 : 


Articles. 


1913-14 


1914-15 


1915-16 


Cotton  manufactures  (excluding  twist) 

Skins,  raw 

Coffee 

Grain  and  pulse 

Hides,  raw 

Tobacco 

Sugar  and  confectionery 

Gums  and  resins 

Salt 

Articles  by  post 

Provisions 

Spices 

Cotton  twist,  etc 

Jewelry  and  pearls 

Oils..'. 

Dyeing  and  tannini;  materials 

Slieils : 

Silk  and  manufactures 

Seeds 

Ivory 

Jute  and  manufactures 

All  other  articles , 

Total 


841, 676 
408, 674 
368,069 
871,066 
469, 455 
778, 606 
4.50,328 
386,025 
256.477 
223,992 
223, 351 
216, 158 
207, 605 
196,  .504 
187. 504 
162. 368 
124,538 
97, 667 
83,592 
79, 203 
.53,  .567 
192,571 


S2, 365, 707 
1,860,282 
1, 829, 430 
1.757,595 
1.254,031 
553,640 
361,827 
169, 186 
■,m,  541 
165,653 
1.56,677 
148, 512 
211,760 
89, 424 
210, 287 
94, 410 
44,974 
41,. 592 
67. 097 
32, 460 
63,  .506 
826. 115 


15.878.996 


12.074,712 


$3,941,5.52 
2, 060, 246 
2, 463, 058 
1,106,005 

958. 815 
601,828 
382,992 
326, 611 
323, 934 
191.537 
138,800 
213,291 

289. 816 
1.33, 475 
271,941 

33,451 
55,292 
24, 436 
35. 148 
40, 877 
184, 782 
1,016.5.30 


14,794,477 


Trade  with  Tlnited  States. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Aden  Port  Trust  returns, 
shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles,  in  the  order 
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of  their  importance,   imported   from   and  exported   to  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1914,  1915,  and  1910 : 


Articles. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IMl'ORTS. 

Cotton  sheetings,  unbleached, 

20,961.370 
1,243,792 

652,500 

229, 400 

$1,278,758 
234. 130 

41,198 

16,830 

16,341,690 
l,008,2a4 

39, 750 

330,000 

$987, 756 
199,299 

2,187 

22. 934 

36.  798,  700 
1.406,224 

1.710.250 

1,328,750 

1168,  870 

58 

57.237 

218,000 

1.478 

192,  .500 
2,086 

$1  964  738 

Kerosene gallons. . 

Inbleached    long   cloth   and 

shirtings yards. . 

I'nblcachcd  drills  and  jeans, 

yards 

298,540 
80,297 
83, 782 

other      unbleached      cotton 
goods yards . . 

41  490 

Motor  cars  and  cycles,  number . . 

Mineral  oils gallons. . 

Uleached    drills    and    jcaiis, 
xards 

39 
9,520 

10,225 
125 

31,362 
4,072 

'  850 
646 

15 
29,381 

128,600 
227 

10, 264 
10,7S4 

8,500 
1,254 

.32, 601 
22, 429 

13,112 

Laundry  soap,  hundredweight . 
Bleached  long  cloth  and  shirt- 
ings   yards . . 

11,776 

8,908 
7,961 
7, 674 

Starch hundredweight . . 

Clhemicals value . . 

4,714 

15,664 

980 

3,246 

All  other  articles 

12, 560 

11,320 

22, 292 

Total 

1,636,070 

1,257,544 

2,595,600 

EXPOET.s. 

Coffee hundredweight . . 

Sheepskins  number. . 

Ivory pounds. . 

Civet value.. 

3,161,002 

38, 394 

302, 486 

5,059 

1,234,761 

704,. 525 

175, 043 

15,953 

1,638 

4,560 

2, 563, 195 

20, 831 

591,770 

3,794 

915, 877 

457, 175 

273, 574 

11,. 523 

7,936 

5,910 

2,767,471 

42. 668 

1.006,255 

6,485 

961. 182 
962, 217 
446, 770 
17,583 
21, 238 

All  other  articles 

18, 774 

Total 

2,136,480 

1,672,025 

2, 427, 764 

TTnbleached  Piece  Goods. 

The  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  imports  of  American 
nnhleached  j^iece  goods,  at  a  time  of  limited  and  expensive  shipping, 
as  well  as  high  war-risk  insurance,  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  great 
popularity.  They  comprised  75  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  that 
class  of  goods. 

There  has  been  an  inclination  locally  to  ascribe  the  increase  in  the 
American  article  to  speculation  and  uncertain  transportation  facili- 
ties, both  of  which  would  tend  to  the  accumulation  by  local  import- 
ers of  large  stocks  beyond  current  needs.  The  fact  that  exports  from 
Aden  to  neighboring  ports  were  even  greater  than  the  imports  seems 
to  indicate  that  increased  demands  and  consumption  were  responsible. 
The  Aden  Port  Trust  figures  show  that  Aden's  two  best  customers  for 
unbleached  piece  goods,  Abyssinia  and  Arabian  Red  Sea  ports, 
bought  greater  quantities  of  these  goods  in  1915-16  than  in  the  pre- 
\  ious  year.  Italian  East  Africa  also  made  much  larger  purchases  of 
this  class  of  goods. 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  xA^merican  unbleached 
cottons  much  more  than  held  their  own  in  this  market  in  1915-lC). 
So  firmly  established  are  they  in  the  favor  of  the  natives  that  only  an 
abnormal  increase  in  ])rice  Avould  cause  purchasers  to  turn  to  other 
goods.  Invents  of  the  current  year  indicate  the  possibility  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs.  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  those  experienced 
iu  the  trade  here  that  such  a  condition  would  only  endure  tempo- 
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rarily  until  the  American  *i:oo(]s  returned  to  normal  price  levels  when 
the  native  could  again  ati'ord  his  favorite  manufacture  of  unbleached 
cotton  goods. 

Popularity  of  American  Cotton  Goods. 

""Americani,""  using  the  local  trade  name  for  unbleached  cottons  of 
American  manufacture,  was  first  established  in  this  district  many 
years  ago  by  the  New  England  sailing  ships  which  came  to  this  part 
of  the  world  to  trade.  It  is  said  that  with  Aden  as  headquarters 
they  traded  throughout  the  Red  Sea  as  well  as  from  Maskat  to  Mada- 
gascar. 

The  popularity  of  "American! "  has  grown  and  established  itself, 
not  only  to  the  direct  benefit  of  that  particular  class  of  goods,  but 
to  the  more  or  less  direct  advantage  of  other  classes  of  American 
goods.  Having  always  found  "Americani  "  true  to  sample,  depend- 
able, and  of  excellent  quality  the  local  trader  and  customer  are  pre- 
disposed to  feel  that  all  American  goods  are  the  same.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sale  of  American  goods  has  every  advantage  if  prices  can 
be  arranged  satisfactorily.  Prices  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  lower 
than  those  of  competing  goods.  They  may  even  be  a  little  higher 
and  the  goods  will  still  be  preferred  by  the  dealer. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  bleached  long  cloth  and  shirtings 
were  imported  from  America.  The  number  of  yards  was  192,500, 
valued  at  $8,908. 

American  Starch — Laundry  Soap. 

Imports  of  American  starch  were  encouraging  previous  to  the  war, 
but  fell  off  considerably  in  1914-15.  There  was,  however,  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  1915-16,  and  as  industry  and  commerce  readjust 
themselvse  to  new  conditions  the  sale  of  American  starch  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  until  it  reaches  the  profitable  stage  promised 
shortly  before  the  war.  This  commodity  is  used  principally  in  a 
confection  of  great  favor  in  this  district,  ''  Turkish  deliglit."' 

France  normally  monopolizes  the  laundry-soap  market  in  this  con- 
sulai-  district,  but  on  account  of  the  industrial  conditions  since  the 
war  French  soap  makers  have  been  able  to  fill  but  limited  orders. 
With  the  assistance  of  this  consulate  local  importers  turned  to 
America  with  the  highly  pleasing  result  of  a  700  per  cent  increase 
in  imports  over  the  preceding  year. 

Soaps  Should  Meet  Local  Requirements. 

Unfortunately  American  soap  manufacturers  have  not  sent  a  prod- 
uct that  meets  full)^  the  requirements  necessary  for  improving  the 
opportunity  which  exists  to  create  and  retain  a  permanent  market. 
The  quality  of  the  American  soap  is  doubtless  good,  but  the  consumer 
in  this  district  has  been  educated  to  use  a  soap  of  certain  shape,  size, 
and  qualit}',  and  a  permanent  substitute  therefor  must  be  quite 
similar  in  these  points. 

The  most  popular  soap  selling  on  this  market  is  square  in  shape, 
size  approximately  2^-  by  21  inches,  and  weighs  when  fresh  at  the 
rate  of  four  pieces  to  the  kilo  (2.2046  pounds).  It  is  hard  and  lasts 
well  in  use.  The  color  is  bright  and  clean.  It  retails  now  for 
6  cents  per  piece,  but  before  the  war  it  was  4  cents. 
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A  distinctive  trade-mark.  ])i'eferably  a  fruit,  a  flower,  or  a  tree,  is 
necessary,  because  it  attracts  the  native  and  distinguishes  one  brand 
from  others  on  the  niarkel.  This  mark  slioukl  not  be  an  animal  or 
anything  that  would  suggest  the  use  of  animal  oils  or  fats  in  the 
soap,  for  the  natives  of  this  district,  who  are  principally  Moham- 
medans, Avould  not  buy  a  soap  in  which  they  thought  any  other  than 
vegetable  oils  or  fats  Avere  used.  If  xVmerican  manufacturers  Avill 
siipplj'  a  soap  meeting  these  requirements,  they  will  find  in  this 
district  a  steady  and  increasing  market. 

Of  tlie  American  soap  supplied  in  response  to  the  strong  demand 
in  1915-16  one  l)rand  of  a  well-knoAvn  American  manufacturer  had 
practically  the  desired  shape  and  Aveight,  as  well  as  a  someAvhat  dis- 
tinctive trade-mark.  The  shape.  hoAvever.  Avas  not  neat  and  the  color 
was  not  bright  and  clean.  The  trade-mark  design  was  so  carelessly 
stamped  that  on  many  pieces  it  Avas  partially  cut  olf  at  the  edge. 
Avhereas  on  the  soap  sold  here  it  is  usually  neatly  and  symmetrically 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  face  of  the  block.  While  these  points  may 
seem  trivial,  they  are  nevertheless  important.  They  attract  the  pur- 
chaser, and  he  associates  them  Avith  the  excellent  quality  of  the  soaps 
he  is  used  to  buying.  There  is  also  the  complaint  that  the  American 
soap  is  not  so  hard  and  does  not  Avear  or  last  so  long. 

The  Aden  Market  in  General. 

The  opportunities  for  American  goods  Avere  many  of  them  pro- 
duced or  made  more  favorable  by  the  general  conditions  existing 
during  the  year  under  revicAv,  but  these  are  likely  to  continue  until 
the  return  to  the  market  of  former  strong  competitors  and  the  general 
commercial  readjustment.  Therefore  they  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  Avithout  delay. 

Although  Aden  is  specifically  referred  to  it  is  only  as  the  market 
for  the  district  in  general.  Abyssinia  and  the  Arabian  Red  Sea  dis-- 
trict  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  opportunities  and  their  markets 
are  increasing.  For  many  years  Aden  merciiants  haA-e  done  the 
greater  part  of  the  buying  and  selling  for  the  entire  Red  Sea  district, 
and  their  influence  in  this  respect  is  also  of  some  importance  in 
Italian  and  British  East  Africa,  Zanzibar,  Maskat,  Oman,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  thought  that  the  completion  of  the  Jibuti-Adis-Abeba  Rail- 
way Avould  throAv  much  of  the  profitable  and  rapidly  increasing 
Abyssinian  trade  to  that  port.  The  railroad  has  undoubtedly  in- 
creased Abyssinian  trade  and  Avill  have  a  greater  future  effect 
in  that  direction,  also  Abyssinian  trade  has  mostly  taken  to  passing- 
through  Jibuti,  but  the  control  of  the  trade  seems  still  to  begin  and 
end  Avith  merchants  in  Aden.  Greater  quantities  of  Ab3^ssinian  coffee 
and  hides  are  shipped  direct  from  Jibuti,  but  even  this  seems  to  be  at 
the  Avill  of  Aden  merchants,  Avho  control  the  marketing  of  Abyssin- 
ian produce  just  as  they  control  the  sale  of  outside  goods  to  Abys- 
sinians.  The  great  possibilities  of  the  markets  of  Abyssinia  and 
Arabian  Red  Sea  jiorts,  apparently  largely  and  permanently  domi- 
nated by  Aden,  cause  the  prediction  that  Aden  is  on  the  threshold 
of  development  into  a  commercial  port  of  greater  prominence  than 
ever  before. 
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Some  Aden  Needs — Business  Opportunities. 

Aden  needs  a  good  printing  establishment,  botli  for  English  and 
vernacnlar  work.  Three  mercantile  establishments  and  the  prison  do 
printing  work  on  a  limited  scale,  but  a  large,  up-to-date  printing 
establishment,  with  facilities  for  doing  the  ordinary  range  of  (xovern- 
ment.  connnercial.  and  news  printing,  from  all  indications,  woidd  be 
a  profitable  enterprise.  A  good  general  newsi)aper  to  be  published 
in  Aden  for  that  port,  as  well  as  for  the  Hed  Sea  ports,  would  un- 
doubtedlv  be  a  success.  One  small  weekly  paper  is  published,  but  it 
is  not  so  much  a  news  Aehicle  as  it  is  an  outlet  for  the  expression 
of  public  opinion.  Its  usual  size  is  four  sheets  8  by  12  inches.  It  is 
published  privately  and  presumably  with  no  idea  of  profit.  Another 
urgent  need  in  Aden  is  a  public  waterworks. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  a  small  modern  department  store  or  an 
American  5  and  10  cent  store  would  do  an  excellent  business  in  Aden. 
A  first-class  cinematograph  show  would  undoubtedly  be  profitable. 

Always  important  as  a  strategic  trading  center,  the  immediate  fu- 
ture development  of  Aden  along  that  line  promises  to  he  of  great 
interest.  As  a  valuable  coaling  station,  as  a  strong  post  on  the  trade 
route  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  and  as  a  generalh''  advan- 
tageous out]iost  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Aden  is  well  known,  and  its 
commercial  importance  is  about  to  take  its  proper  place  at  the  head  of 
all  its  other  advantages. 
Limited  Steamship  Accommodations. 

In  the  year  before  the  war  42  steamship  lines  were  represented  in 
Aden,  and  their  ships  called  from  time  to  time.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  Avar  the  services  of  more  than  half  the  lines,  at  least  so  far  as 
they  concern  Aden,  have  been  discontinued,  and  of  the  lines  that 
still  call  it  is  believed  (hat,  with  two  exceptions,  the  regularity  and 
tre(iuency  of  the  service  normally  maintained  has  decreased.  The 
Societa  Maritima  Italiana,  of  Genoa,  however,  maintains  regular 
fortnightly  services  on  its  Italy-India  and  Italy-East  Africa  lines, 
both  of  which  call  at  Aden, 

Through  lulls  of  lading  were  ol)tainal4e  on  this  com])any*s  steamers 
from  Aden  to  America  and  as  a  result  nuich  cargo  for  America  was 
carried.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  great  difficulty  Avas  expei'ienced 
in  securing  through  bills  of  lading  from  Aden  to  America  on  British 
ships,  generally  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  freight  rates  and  cir- 
cumstances governing  shipping  on  the  Atlantic.  Freight  rates  on 
British  ships  were  quoted  only  to  a  definite  British  ])ort  and  a  bill 
of  lading  issued  accordingly.  Most  goods  for  America  shipi>ed.  on 
British  steamers  went  to  Liverpool,  where  they  were  transshipped 
and  new  bills  of  lading  secured. 

Aden,  as  an  intermediate  port,  gets  the  space  that  has  not  been 
taken  by  Indian  or  East  African  ship])ers.  Fortunately,  shijiments 
from  East  Africa  Avere  someAA'hat  light  during  the  year  and  Aden  ex- 
porters Avere  afforded  some,  although  not  sufficient,  space  on  ships 
calling  from  there,  but  very  little  cargo  sjiace  Avas  available  on  ships 
returning  from  India. 

Lines  Handling  Cargoes  To  and  From  America. 

The  )irinri])al  lines  handling  American  cargoes  tliat  called  at 
Aden  during  the  year  were  the  Societa  Maritima  Italiana,  already 
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refentHl  to.  tlu'  British  India  S.  X.  Co.,  the  Chin.  Ellerman  &  Har- 
rison Joint  Service,  the  P)arl)er  Line,  the  Ellerman  &  Bucknall 
8.  S.  Co.,  and  Andrew  Weir  &  Co.  The  first  two  lines  took  the  bulk  of 
the^xports  for  America,  while  the  others  principally  brought  cargoes 
from  America,  in  connection  with  a  service  tliat  tliey  plan  to  main- 
tain regularly  between  Atlantic  ports  in  America  and  India.  Con- 
siderable i-argo  from  America  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  one 
line  that  used  the  Cape  route  during  a  part  of  the  year  and  trans- 
shipped goods  for  Aden  at  Bombay,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the 
li-ansportation  expenses.  A  local  importer  informed  the  consulate 
that  on  a  consignment  of  automobiles  that  came  via  Bombay  the 
extra  charges  brought  the  total  shipping  charges  up  to  an  amount 
which  ecpialed  the  original  cost  of  the  cars.  However,  the  Mediter- 
ranean route  has  been  resumed,  in  general,  and  ships  carrying  Ameri- 
can goods  stop  at  Aden  en  route  to  India. 

In  1915-10  19  ships  of  ()3,7G-1:  tons  entered  Aden  from  xVmerican 
ports,  in  1914—15  the  number  was  20  and  the  tonnage  70,145,  and  in 
1913-14  24  of  78,013  tons  entered.  Most  of  these  ships  were  of 
British  registry. 

In  the  matter  of  rates,  as  well  as  space  obtainable,  shipping  condi- 
tions were  unfavorable  for  American  trade  with  Aden.  An  Ameri- 
can line  from  New  York  to  Bombay,  calling  at  Aden,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  profitable  and  would  be  of  great  aid  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing American  trade  "vvith  this  consular  and  commercial  district. 
Aden  importers  and  exporters  would  be  glad  to  organize  their 
business  with  America  so  that  there  would  be  regular  and  definite 
monthly  cargoes,  both  going  and  coming.  Ample  cargoes  t(»  and 
from  Bombay  are  certain  at  practically  all  times. 

Shipping  Returns — Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Aden  Port  Trust  returns, 
shows  the  nationalitv  and  number  of  merchant  \'esseis  that  entered 
the  port  of  Aden  during  1913-14,  1914-15,  and  1915-16: 


Nationality. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

191.>  Hi 

Nalion;ilily. 

lt)i:5  14 

1914-15 

1915-10 

British 

767 
172 
151 

698 
162 
49 
8 
8 
107 
57 

r)70 

S5 

Italian 

84 
4 
19 

17 

89 
9 
0 

11 

94 

British  Indian 

1  Norwegian 

13 

Austrian 

]  Russian 

;  All  other  nationali- 
1io'< 

I 

Japanese 

10 
lo 
92 

Dutch 

18 
117 
180 

15 

t             Total 

: 

German 

1,529 

1,204 

901 

The  total  declared  value  of  articles  invoiced  at  the  consulate  at 
Aden  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  durini>-  the  calendar  year 
1910  was  $3,270,221.  as  compared  with  $2.10S,.-^»59  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  chief  items  were:  Skins,  worth  $2,844,041.  against 
$1,379,632  in  1915;  coffee,  $385,765,  against  $746,044;  and  ^civet, 
$21,973,  against  $6,076  in  the  preceding  year. 
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